ITALIAN  AMERICANS

about them as Americans, everybody told me I should
first go and see Girolamo Valenti, editor of La Stampa
Libera (The Free Press). He wasn't easy to see, because
the pro-Fascists had been recently breaking into his
office and smashing his presses again. I was learning
that while the Scandinavian Americans on first ap-
proach had been friendly if phlegmatic, these Italian
Americans, more often than not, were suspicious, thea-
trical, and mysterious, doubtless because they fight so
much with each other.

Dino Bigongiari, head of the Italian Department at
Columbia University, a power in the Casa Italiana,
being well known as an ardent Fascist, obviously could
not get me an interview with Valenti. He turned me
over to his cousin, Gino Bigongiari, formerly a jour-
nalist and now teaching in Columbia University, who
said to me after a lot of deep-throated telephoning in
Italian, " Go to 52 West i5th Street at eleven o'clock
on Sunday morning. Go by yourself. Give three short
rings and one long one, and Mr Valenti will see you."

I did, feeling like a conspirator, and Valenti was at
his desk in an overcoat because the heat hadn't been
turned on in the big old warehouse where he had his
presses. He is a poetic-looking little man with a black
moustache, past middle age, wearing a black butterfly
tie and horn-rimmed glasses. He is a Marxian Socialist
and a Radical Labour leader, but he and his paper are
not fighting the American Government. They are
fighting Fascism, and fighting capitalism when they
think it unfair to Labour.

When he found out what I wanted he was helpful
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